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weaver, or whatever other tradesman he is, was
really a sound man at bottom, he may depend upon
it his fortune is embarked for a storm, and he is as
sure to be shipwrecked in the voyage as if he was
already six feet under water; for, first, he is cer-
tain that all the rest are bankrupts, as he is sure
they are men; they could not engage in the manner
they do else; for they will endorse for any sum,
and never dispute the securities ; but either if they
endorse for you, you must do the like for them ; or
if they endorse, they have a part of the money
for their own occasions only giving a note to pay
so much again, when the endorsed bill comes to be
paid. And this brings me to the next and most
fatal article of discount, and that is, passing bills for
one another, I have known ten or twelve tradesmen
form a club together for coining money, as they
very properly called it.

These were all good men in appearance, but all
straitened and wanting money to pay their bills.
The first setting out was a general supply to them
all, and they coined bills payable from one to an-
other, by exchanging and counterchanging of which,
they raised about ten thousand pounds' stock.

As those bills were coined, they gave them out in
payment where they owed money, or for goods
bought; and the bills had some two months, some
three, some four months to ran upon them ; they
managed so well, that as the bills became due, they
coined others, and passed and repassed them so
many ways, either by discounting, or by buying
goods upon the credit of those bills, that their bills
were always currently paid.

They went on thus two or three years; some of
them sold goods by commission for other men, and
those they sold currently to the society, and took
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